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Leonato,— Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
DonJoh?i—%\v y they are spoken, and these things are true. 
— Muck Ada About Nothing. 

XCLUSIVE of the books, which 
brought over $85,000, the sum of 
$21,507 was realized at the sale 
of the effects of Mr. S. L. M. Bar- 
low. That is not a large amount ; 
but, on the whole, it was as much 
as the pictures and bric-a-brac 
were worth. The array of mis- 
cellaneous objects disposed of could hardly be dignified 
by the term " collection." Their owner had taste, and 
bought such things as pleased him and suited his purse. 
Those which brought the most money had either been 
given to him or had cost him little money. The " Van- 
dyck," I must say frankly, was probably not even touched 
by the master's brush. On even the recognized replicas he 
probably worked but little. It would have been impos- 
sible for him personally to have made as many copies of 
any picture. On what authority the catalogue makes 
the assertion that "there are five replicas of this famous 
painting " (" The Children of Charles I.") it would be in- 
teresting to know. The original (dated 1638) is at 
Windsor Castle, and three replicas are to be seen re- 
spectively at Dresden,Turin and in the Earl of Pembroke's 
collection. The Barlow picture is a beautiful can- 
vas, but there can be little doubt that it is one of several 
copies made from the original by pupils of Vandyck ; 
for " The Children of Charles I." was a very popular 
picture, and many persons must have been anxious to have 
a copy of it. The $8500 which it brought was a high 
price under the circumstances, as Mr. C. P. Huntington 
would find out if he ever tried to dispose of it in Europe. 
But he certainly got a better picture for his money than 
when he astonished the art world in New York by giving 
$10,000 for the remarkable "€orot" at the Robert 
Graves sale. He got a good picture in Flinck's " Head 
of a Nobleman" for $1000, and a poor one in the 
" Cuyp " for $600. 

* 

The greatest bargain in European ceramics was the 
pair of Buen-Retiro plaques, very fine specimens of this 
rare Spanish porcelain, from the collection of Joseph 
Bonaparte at Bordentown, which were sold for $600 to 
J. F. Doyle. Mr. Hewitt's family— than whom no bet- 
ter informed buyers attend the auctions and haunt the 
shops of the dealers— bid on nearly all the really good 
furniture and the few pieces of tapestry offered. But in 
most cases they were stubbornly opposed by the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Duveen, notably when the square of 
Beauvais tapestry (No. 857*) was put up— said to have 
been " presented" to President Monroe while he was in 
Paris, and since purchased from his family." Mr. 
Sypher tells me he bought it for $125 nearly twenty 
years ago and sold it to Mr. Barlow for $150. They 
confidently bid up to $2000 for it ; but it fell to Duveen 
for $2100. 

* 

It is not easy to understand why this contest should 
have been renewed over No. 879, described as : " Arm- 
chair ; mahogany, with tapestry back and seat," be- 
cause although both amateur and dealer had discovered 
that the discolored and dilapidated covering of this 
hideous old chair was the finest Beauvais tapestry, it 
was in such a deplorable condition that no one but a 
dealer, one would think, would have recognized the 
possibility of restoring it to anything like its original 
appearance. The seat covering probably is a fragment 
of a larger piece of tapestry ; but the back evidently was 
complete in itself. Now it is a terrible wreck, which 
will cost at least $100— even in France, where labor is 
cheap— to restore it. Restoration in this case means 
to put in new figures and background almost entirely and 
without any guide for the drawing but the invention of 
the restorer. This is done by means of hundreds of 
thousands of silken stitches of many colors, each of which 
has to be tied separately and secured at the back of the 
fabric. One of these days this interesting old No. 879 
may come back to New York, but no one will recognize 
it, set perhaps, as it will be, into a genuine Louis Quinze 
chair frame all carved and gilded and offered for sale at 
a thousand dollars or more. It will be hard to believe 
that it has any kinship with that hideous modern mahog- 



any chair that was knocked down for $195 to Duveen at 
the Barlow sale. But a metamorphosis of this kind is 
by no means uncommon to those who watch furniture 
auctions in New York. 

* 
Mr. Lanthier was probably the largest buyer, and 
on the principle, I suppose, that " a nimble sixpence is 
better than a slow shilling," he turned over his money 
at a moderate profit on his purchases at each day's sale 
so quickly that he had few things left when belated 
visitors dropped in. A few things he bought on specu- 
lation, and he will probably do well with them. He 
took off the hands of some one who repented of his 
bargain a Spanish triptych (sixteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury)— with forty-six beautifully carved figures represent- 
ing " Scenes in the Life of the Virgin Mary and Jesus 
Christ," which was knocked down at $900. It has been 
rumored that it is not genuine ; but it would be difficult 
to point out in what respect it is false. It is certainly a 
remarkable work of art, no matter when it was made. 
Mr. Lanthier is not a man to be easily deceived on such 
a purchase. If it is all he believes it to be, he will, 
doubtless, sell it for several thousand dollars. 

* 
He is negotiating, I hear, for the sang-de-bceuf vase, 
described in My Note Book last month, which, it seems, 
was knocked down to J. ( F. Doyle of San Francisco 
for $750. If the piece were perfect it would easily be 
worth two or three thousand dollars, but unfortunately 
it has been rather badly broken, although it is so well 
repaired that the fracture is not easy to find. A decided 
bargain was the pair of large Chinese vases (catalogued 
under " European Ceramics "), decorated with the 
American arms, and made for presentation to General 
Lafayette. Mr. Lanthier was ready to buy them at $250 
a piece ; but the two fell to him for $50. I am told that 
they have since been bought by Mr. Luther Kountze. 

But if really valuable objects were thus sacrificed, on 
the other hand there were not a few spurious things that 
were exploited as treasures. It was announced in a 
prefatory " note" to the catalogue that "much valuable 
assistance from Mr. William C, Prime" had been received 
" in the division of European ceramics ;" yet the most 
flagrantly spurious "Etruscan vases" were offered— 
innocently, I dare say— as genuine. This virtual guaran- 
tee by the vice-president of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, happily, did no harm. Each vase fell for $52.50. 
If genuine, $2000 would have been cheap for them. 
* * 

ALTHOUGH not nearly so complete as its past exhibi- 
tions illustrating the arts of China and Japan, the Union 
League Club's collection of objects of Persian and Indian 
art, shown in connection with its extremely good exhi- 
bition of the work of American figure painters, was very 
interesting. Of wall tiles, textile fabrics, needlework, 
paintings and manuscripts there was nothing ; but there 
were some wonderful examples of ceramic art, notably 
of lustrous glazes lent by Mr. Charles A. Dana and 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. A very curious piece owned by 
Mr. Dana was a " grains of rice " bowl, apparently made 
from memory by some Persian ceramic artist after a 
Chinese piece he had seen. The attempt at rendering 
the Chinese characters at the bottom of the inside of the 
bowl is most na'ive. The splendid porcelain hanging ball 
with "Rhodian" decoration, a rare and beautiful object, 
was " taken"— so the catalogue says— from the mosque 
of Solomon II., in Constantinople. It must have been 
" taken" for such an object is no more to be had for 
money than the famous large Persian tile with Kufic in- 
scription of hieratic significance, shown at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The American pictures by American figure painters 
at the Union League Club were comprehensive, and, at 
least so far as names go, representative. Mr. Sargent 
sent two impressionistic out-of-door paintings in the 
style of Monet, the more interesting of which, " Summer 
Morning," I noticed last summer, when it was shown in 
Piccadilly at the exhibition of the New English Art Club. 
Mr. Dewing was well represented by " A Note," a pro- 
file view of a young woman in pink against a gray back- 
ground, beautifully drawn and painted with great refine- 
ment. Theodore Robinson's " L'arrosage" showed a 
young woman in strong sunlight, seated at a well, charm- 
ing in color, but, for some incomprehensible reason, exe- 
cuted to look as if done in pastels rather than oils. 



"The Diamond Broker," by Mr. Beckwith, is a strong- 
ly painted head, full of character. The few nude sub- 
jects shown comprised a somewhat heavy-limbed but 
splendidly painted Venus Callipyge of a brunette type ; 
" Rufina," by Walter Shirlaw, such an excellent exam- 
ple of warm, palpitating flesh as seldom comes from the 
studio of an American painter, and a " Study," by John 
La Farge, admirable in color. A. P. Ryder's mystic 
" Temple of the Mind" and Elihu Vedder's " The Lost 
Mind" reappeared to remind us that we have figure 
painters who are not wholly devoid of imagination. 
Winslow Homer was splendidly represented by " Hark, 
the Lark," three English peasant women in a listening 
attitude, similar to his group in " The Voice of the Cliffs," 
and '* The Guides," an old man halting at the top of a 
mountain to point out some object of interest to a young- 
er companion, a sturdy, heroic type of American man- 
hood. At the extreme point of realistic painting of the 
genre order may be mentioned Henry Mosler's Breton 
interior, " The New Arrival," showing a numerous 
family of youngsters-surrounding an infant's cradle, while 
papa, a sturdy peasant with pipe in mouth and legs apart, 
stands complacently — not to say boastfully — looking on : 
Edgar M. Ward's " In the Sail Loft," an excellent piece 
of character painting, and J. G. Brown's " When we 
Were Girls," a couple of old crones seated by the fireside 
in confidential confabulation, one smoking and the other 
knitting. Eastman Johnson's " Cranberry Harvest" re- 
appeared, with its well painted but most unlovely figures, 
including the old fellow with the " stove-pipe" hat and 
his all too American associates in the harvest field, of 
both sexes, whom one can but compare with the figures 
similarly grouped in Breton's poetic " Colza Gatherers." . 

It was odd that the cable '* interview" with Mr. 
Benjamin Constant sent to The Herald should make 
him mention Mrs. Jordan L. Mott among the persons 
whose portraits he has painted in America during his 
recent stay here ; for he did not paint her at all. At 
least, so says Mr. Glaenzer, the representative of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., in this country, and the artist's 
" entrepreneur." Mr. Benjamin Constant painted fifteen 
portraits in all, including those of Mrs. F. L. Ames and 
Miss Francis L. Bartlett, of Boston ; Mr. William Slater, 
of Norwich, Conn. ; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Ballantyne, of 
Newark, N. J., and of New York; Colonel McGhee, a 
railroad potentate ; Mr, R. G, Dun, Mrs. Jay Gould, and 
Miss Aldrich, the beautiful sister-in-law of Mr. John G. 
Moore. 

The reappearance in the New York auction room of 
some of the drawings by " old masters " which were 
sold here from the Durcal collection leads The Trib- 
une to moralize. on the descent of the Duke's collec- 
tion " from an estimated value of $1,000,000 in round 
numbers [when the pictures were offered at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries] to the $33796 realized at the New 
York sale and the sale held at the Hotel Drouot " recently. 
I certainly hope, with The Tribune critic, that this result 
may "increase the tendency to distrust the assertions 
reiterated in art sales, and to distrust the value of 
special pleading ;" but, judging from the past, I must 
say there is little reason for hope in this direction. 

Concerning the purchase by Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt of Turner's famous *' Grand-Canal, Venice," Le 
Guide de L' Amateur says : 

Turner painted this picture in i860 for M. Gambart, who paid 
the artist 63,000 francs for it and resold it immediately afterward to 
M. Mendel. At the sale of the Mendel Collection the Earl of Dud- 
ley bought the picture for 200,000 frs. It will be seen that, in re- 
selling it to Mr. Vanderbilt for 500,000 frs., the Earl of Dudley 
has not done a bad stroke of business. Mr. Vanderbilt, stimulated 
by his acquisition, has just offered Queen Victoria the fabulous 
sum of 2,500,000 frs. for " La Rixe," by Meissonier. It is said 
that the American millionaire was greatly surprised that the Queen 
should have refused his offer. 

Mr. Vanderbilt did not pay half the price stated so 
positively in Mr. Henri Gamier' s paper. The state- 
ment about "La Rixe" is too foolisheven to contradict. 



Mr. Whistler, who is nothing if not original in 
whatever he may undertake, has again surprised his 
friends and discomfited his enemies ; this time it is by 
the publication, in a characteristic brown paper wrapper, 
of six " Notes," which are among the most charming 
things ever attempted on stone. One of the set puzzles 
alike artists and experts in lithography. Mr. Whistler 
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has produced on the stone— apparently without the aid of 
any technical trick to imitate the " wash" effect — a 
" nocturne" as delicate and beautiful as any original 
water-color " note" of his that I have seen. Only a very 
small edition of the set has been issued, and the price, 
it may be added, is strictly in accordance with the high 
Whistlerian tariff. 

* 
THE views of a majority of artists and connoisseurs 
in regard to the " Angelus" would probably be found to 
be identical with those of Benjamin Constant, expressed 
as follows in Le Soir, a Paris journal : 

" Millet put all his artist's soul into the ' Angelus,' but he forgot 
to be the painter that he had so often been, with the large brush, the 
warm, blond color and splendid manner that we find triumphant 
in his ' Pare aux Moutons,' in the ' Glaneuses,' or in the ' Bara-' 
teuse.' In the 'Angelus' the tone is too reddish and the hand- 
work heavy and tired. We feel that Millet often returned with 
anxiety, to this canvas, and that in its execution he was unable, in 
spite of his desire, to discreetly sustain the calm sensation through- 
out the picture. What Millet shows us in this canvas is certainly 
below what he dreamed. He felt, I am sure, that the artists would 
one day prefer his 'Glaneuses' and many other of his works 
which form the beautiful series of poems that has made his glory. 
Still, the 'Angelus ' is a splendid work, but it cannot be considered 
as Millet's masterpiece ; this, at least, is the opinion of a large 
number of painters and connoisseurs. Half of its success comes 
from the astonishing bids, which excited public curiosity. Certain 
visitors here, as well as in Paris, make superhuman efforts to ad- 
mire, as it ought to be admired, a painting that cost over one hun- 
dred thousand*dollars." 

And a correspondent reminds me that the late Thomas 
G. Appleton, of Boston, thought the " Angelus" was too 
dear at six hundred dollars ! " To be sure, at that mo- 
ment it was on Millet's easel at Barbizon," he adds. 

* 
There was recently a flutter or excitement over the 
rumor that a new Water-Color Society was to be formed 
in New York. A meeting actually did take place in a 
studio building near the Park, with this idea in view, 
but it came to nothing. The artists and the public, I 
think, are to be congratulated on the upshot of this 
movement. While the management of the American 
Society of Water-Color Painters, perhaps, is not all that 
could be wished, it is as good as can reasonably be ex- 
pected. Certainly it is liberal to a degree. The fewer 
divisions that there be among our artists the better. 
All should pull together, with the common aim of ad- 
vancing the art of the country, resolutely ignoring 
personal grievances so far as may be. Montezuma. 



THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION'. 



The twenty-third annual exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society was heralded by the usual variety 
of statements from those of the members who had been 
permitted to visit it before it was opened to the public 
— that it was one of the best displays the society had 
yet made, and that it was one of the very cheapest, times 
in the studios having been bad and everybody having 
painted to sell. On careful inspection, however, neither 
of these descriptions appears to be quite exact, and the ex- 
hibition is rather apt, on the contrary, to strike the visitor 
as being much like some of its recent predecessors, even 
to the repetition of the same subjects and the same motifs 
by the same men. The water-colorists, having gotten rid 
of the painters in black-and-white two or three years ago, 
have now dismissed in their turn the etchers' club, and 
have thus their exhibition all to themselves. It is evi- 
dent that, in point of numbers at least, they are not in 
any need of re-enforcements, the number of pictures hung 
being six hundred and forty-five, and of those rejected 
the total is variously given at from one thousand to 
sixteen hundred. No works are hung in the corridor, 
which is devoted to general furnishing and to some 
very useful seats. All the galleries are unobtrusively 
decorated with neat hangings and an occasional Japan- 
ese bronze, and the experiment of the " white room" has 
been again tried in the East Room of the Academy. 

The general average of merit is much higher among 
the landscapes than it is among the figure-pictures — as 
is always observed of American exhibitions, but this year 
the figure-painters do not appear to have very seriously 
tried to keep up their end of the balance. Mr. Abbey 
has a charming picture, and Mr. Smedley a very clever 
one, Mr. Alden Weir, a good example, Mr. Blum, a very 
rough sketch, Mr. Albert E. Sterner, a dainty presenta- 
tion of a young lady and Mr. Irving R. Wiles, three or 
four pictures which do not show him at his best as a 
painter — and all the others have been more or less unin- 
spired. But among the landscapes, as usual, the num- 



ber of good paintings is surprising, even outside of the 
" Dutch school." 

Mr. Abbey calls his picture " Visitors," and his cos- 
tumes and mise en scene are the old-fashioned English 
ones of which he is so fond. Two of his pretty, placid, 
high- eyebro wed young women seat themselves beside a 
tea-table on the outside of a brick country house and 
loosen their bonnet-strings while the grave servant paces 
off to announce them. There are some straggling vines 
and rose-bushes on the wall behind them, and the long, 
simple composition is pervaded by a very pleasant feel- 
ing of diffused light and atmosphere and of temperate 
color. Mr. Smedley 's " Thanksgiving Dinner" was a 
more difficult subject — a modern dinner-table set against 
a lighted window, the happy father at one end and the 
thankful young mother at the other holding baby's hands 
together for prayers, while the beaming nurse stands by. 
Luckily, the painter's skill in drawing came to hand to 
help him through this very unpromising situation, the 
various characters are quite neatly defined and their ac- 
tions equally spirited and. unexaggerated. The artist's 
second important work, " A Late Arrival," might be 
considered a still less inspiring theme — an embarrassed 
young man walking down the long piazza of a country 
hotel, past a row of very ill-bred, giggling misses and a 
supercilious old lady who puts up her eye-glasses. The 
story is very well told, but it may be doubted if it were 
worth telling. 

Mr. Weir's best work is probably his " Patient Suf- 
ferer," a sick horse, " slung" in his stall, so true is it that 
art is no respecter of subjects. But this study is quite 
admirable in tone and color. He has also a good 
" Sheepfold " and a young wife, in a very well-rendered 
pink gown, posing her elbow on her writing-table while 
she meditates an appropriate phrase for the end of her 
letter to her " Absent One." A little girl in a w r hite 
dress and black stockings, spinning a big metal top, sits 
on the floor at her feet. Mr. Blum's sketch for a study 
of a Venetian bead-stringer has a ludicrous effect of ex- 
asperation upon the average citizen who stops in front of 
it, and who is quite unable to see any semblance of a 
picture in this inchoate blot ; Mr. Sterner's " Sweetheart " 
is quite justly named, which is the highest praise that 
could be bestowed upon her. She sits studying the 
sheets of her music with her chin down in her sealskin 
cape ; she has pretty, soft feminine hair, and a very pretty 
dress of some palish green fabric, and a general air of 
urban distinction and grace about her, in which she is not 
equalled by any other pictured young lady in the whole 
show, not even by Mr. Abbey's English damsels. For 
it can be justly said that the " water-color young woman" 
— to quote a visitor in the galleries — generally has an 
excessively commonplace and uninviting air about her. 
Whatever she is about, and she does a good many 
things, she is usually dull to a depressing degree. 

Mr. Sterner's "Ophelia" is evidently out of his line, be- 
ing unsympathetic and not very well drawn. The best of 
Mr. Wile's pictures is his largest one, " The Convales- 
cent," sitting in her pillows in a big chair, while the 
stylish visitor who has been playing for her turns around 
on her piano stool a moment to show T us her neat profile. 
The partially averted head of the invalid girl is very 
cunningly done — her pretty languor, her femininity and 
her awakened interest are all revealed in a bit of nose 
and mouth and eye. 

The " Mermaids " of Mr. Maynard is a repetition of a 
theme in which he found a considerable degree of suc- 
cess last year. Here the mariner's boat plunges through 
a smother of foam, in the midst of which are seen the 
white forms of the sea-nymphs. The composition is 
spirited and graceful, and the blue-green sea water is 
well rendered. Mr. de Thulstrup reminds us of his re- 
cent tour in Russia by a large study of a " Moujik " 
sower, in a twilight field, and by another of a Russian 
sleigh, drawn at the usual frantic pace by three uncom- 
monly black horses. Howard Helmick, of Washington, 
D. C, sends three scenes of Irish cabin life, full of a 
familiar, old-fashioned kind of humor, and Mr. George 
Wharton Edwards,some studies of Dutch peasant life that 
look rather crude beside the works of the real Hollanders. 
The latter and their American allies are the true 
heroes of the exhibition, though it is difficult to say why 
the " cheeriul " and decorative art of water-color paint- 
ing should be best represented by sympathetic render- 
ings of pigs, peasants and gloom. But for real painter- 
like qualities, both in the figure pieces and the land- 
scapes, this group of artists still holds the lead. In 
the Paris Exposition of last summer the display of oil 
paintings in the Holland exhibit was^ considered so un- 



worthy the national renown that a small collection of 
water- colors by Bosboom, Poggenbeek, Mesdag, Mauve 
and one or two others was afterward hung en a low 
screen set up in the middle of the gallery. All of these 
were excellent examples, and most of them were promptly 
sold. In the Academy exhibition there are specimens 
by Wissenbroch, Poggenbeek, Valkenberg, Bastert, 
Kever and Anne Hugenholtz. Of the American dis- 
ciples, foremost still is Horatio Walker, one of the truest 
artists in the best sense of the word of whom this country 
can boast. H. W. Ranger is but little behind him; 
he returns from his European sojourn stronger than 
ever in technic. Among some new-comers of the same 
school is Mr. Clark Crum, who, with his peasant boy 
feeding two little lambs with a bottle, shows fine feeling 
for quality of tone and mysteriously low color. Mr. Mente 
is another, as also Mr. Bartlett, with a very little scrap 
of gloomy woodland. C. Morgan Mcllhenney's " Close 
of a November Day," too, with its herd of cattle advanc- 
ing through the thick twilight, is well worth noting. 

The franker and simpler-minded landscape painters, of 
whom Bolton Jones, W. S. Macy and Bruce Crane may 
be taken as examples, are also well represented, and 
likewise those others, who, like Messrs. Dewey, Murphy 
and, occasionally, the two Messrs. Eaton, believe in a lit- 
tle melancholy sentiment and have a fondness for yellows. 
Walter Palmer still paints snowy winter scenes with an 
elaboration of icy twig work that defeats itself by re- 
vealing the studio work ; Arthur Parton has a good 
study of a very w T et roadway ; Edward Moran, a very 
spirited study of a dashing wave against a rocky coast, 
half veiled in a mist. There is a Turneresque Venetian 
view by Thomas Moran, characteristically pretty girls by 
Leon and Percy Moran, a large, rocky coast scene by 
William T. Richards, two or three very domestic genres 
by T. W. Wood, two or three allegories by Mr. Church 
and a bootblack by J. G. Brown. The flower pieces are 
many, and include some work of uncommon merit. 



The long struggle among the French artists for pre- 
dominance in the management of the Salon, during 
which the two camps, the one under the leadership of 
Bouguereau, the other under that of Meissonier, have been 
lately arrayed in open hostility, has ended in the forma- 
tion by the latter of the Society of the National Salon, 
with Meissonier for its president. The list of members 
is headed by Roll, Gervex, Besnard, Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin and Dalou. The question 
of recompenses granted to foreign artists at the Universal 
Exhibition, alleged as the cause of the quarrel, was merely 
a pretext. The real reason is to be found in the jealousy 
and vanity of cliques. Undoubtedly, the present jury 
system of the Salon is very defective and very unjust. 
The artists vote for their professors as members of the 
jury, and the professors, in return, accept the "croutes " 
of their pupils. Then, the system of exemptions has 
brought to the Palais de l'lndustrie each year an 
ever-increasing number of bad paintings. Because an 
artist has once in his life painted a picture sufficiently 
good to obtain a third-class medal, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he will always thereafter paint equally 
well ; and there is no good reason why he should not be 
obliged to submit his pictures to the jury each year. 
Meissonier, who had been banished from the councils of 
the Artists' Society since the painters had control of the 
Salon, is no doubt highly delighted at the opportunity 
afforded him of soothing his wounded vanity. He has 
had no difficulty in carrying with him a number of men 
of talent who were dissatisfied with the existing order of 
things. All these dissenting members, as we have said, 
have now formed themselves into an independent society, 
where there will be no medals awarded and no exemp- 
tions made. Foreigners are to be admitted only by 
special invitation ; if found worthy of the honor they may 
become associate members, and in time kill members. 
So, it will be seen that there will be two Salons this year, 
one at the Palais de l'lndustrie, as heretofore, and the 
other at the Palace on the Champ de Mars, which is to 
opened May 1 5th. 

THE BAR YE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. 



FOURTH AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 
THE principle that scenes of repose admit of greater 
finish than scenes of excitement is well illustrated in 
the landscapes of Rousseau, though, of course, less 
obviously than in Delacroix's figure subjects. How 
different the handling of his quiet evening scenes, in 
which every bough and cloud and tuft of herbage is 



